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IN conformity with the promise last week made to ovr readers, we here break the 
chein of the historical order of these sketches, to insert a link of a somewhat varied, though 
not dissimilar character. The subject of ancient diptychs, to which we alluded in out last, 
is replete with matter for the investigation of the historian, the antiquat'y, and the artist. 
The historian may gather from those interesting remains, much information relative to names, 
dates, and events: the antiquary may collect many useful hints connected with the ceremo- 
hies, customs, dresses, and other particularities ef remote and interesting periods ; and the 


artist may draw from them inuch that will serve to enlighten an obscure pottion of the history 
of his art. 


The term diptych (from the Greek dirlvxov, double) was originally applied to those tablets 
of wood or ivory, which folded together like the covers of a book, and on the waxcd internal 
surfaces of which, the Romans used to trace their memorandums. They were at first small 
—not larger than the hand—but in process of time their size was increased, they were orna- 
mentéd in different ways, and applied to a variety of purpdses. They were sometimes made 
of three separate pieces, and sometimes even of more ; and according to the number of the 
tablets of which they were formed, they obtained the name of triptychs, pentaptychs, and 
even polyptychs, The commoner sort of diptychs were made of boxwood ; but the more yahie 
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able kind were generally of ivory, and these were engraved and carved in different ways. They 
were sometimes given as presents to the conqucrors at public games, and on those occasions 
they usually bore a portrait of the institator or patron of the festival, with representations of 
the games, and other ornaments. Diptychs were much used also in the early Christian’ 
church, and ornamented with figures of Saints, and religious subjects. Gori, in his “‘ The- 
saurus vetcrum Diptychorum,” a work from whose erudite and elaborate pages the greater 
part of our memorandums on this subject are derived, describes several kinds of these; and 
among others, mentions one sort, on which a list of bishops was inscribed, and from which 
the names of those who had ill administered their holy functions, were erased ; an operation 
which often gave rise to bitter contentions. 
The following were the usual forms of diptychs - 


Among the most interesting of Gori’s dissertations, is one on the subject of a fragment of 
an ivory consular diptych, which had been used on the occasion of some public games. 
Scipio Maffeius Marchio was the first who published an account of this fragment. The half of 
the diptych is missing, and along with it the name of the constl in whose honour it was 
made. Marchio notices the singularity of tie head-ormament, nothing similar to which, 
he says, is to be found on any coins or monuments. 


He also remarks, particularly, three wgorouet, or bust-portraits, engraved at the upper 
end, and three heads placed over the baton, thus : 
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instead of the ‘‘ Volucris sceptro que surgit cb urno” of Juvenal. These he takes to desig- 
nate the consul’s family. 

With regard to the ornament of the head, Gori refers to two consular dipiychs given 
in his work, in which an ornament precisely similar is seen. His opinion is, that these 
ancient ornaments, which were originally appropriated to the gods, were afterwards given 
to illustrious men, emperors, and consuls, by way of honour, and that they were composed 
of fine gold or bright silver, worked inte the form of shells. As for the name of the consul, 
Gori supposes that this diptych must have been inscribed to Anastasius, the same person to 
whom the two above-mentioned were dedicated. He founds this opinion on the almost exact 
coincidence of the inscriptions, and the similarity of the consular portrait in each. In the 
two complete diptychs, the name of the consul is thus given: Flavius Anastasius Paulus 
Probus Sabinianns Pompeius Anastasius. Of these seven names, the last is the proper name, 
and belongs to that Anastasius who was consul of the East in the year 517, at which time it 
was not uncommon to prefix four or five different names. 

After giving our readers some account of a consular diptych, it will not be amiss to lay 
before them a curious extract from an ivory tablet, forming part of a diptych used for pious 
purposes in the old Christian churches, and exposed to view upon the altar. 
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Tt exhibits the tomb of our Saviour empty, after his resurrection, and bears the insctip~ 
tion, in corrupt orthography, of # taPou for 4 raPos—the sepulchre.- The Angel of the Lord, 
seated on the stone which he had removed from the entrance :of the tomb, is addressing the 
women who have come to anoint the body of Christ. With his right hand he points to the 
tomb, and in his left he holds a rod or sceptre, the emblem of divine power. The affrighted 
soldiers are lying around the tomb. The ivory tablet:from which this design is extracted, is 
suppesed to be nearly 900 years old. 
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LITERATURE. 
I MARMI DEL DONI. 


In a former paper we gave a succinct account of this book, and of its author. We 
propese now to offer one or two specimens of its contents, and the execution of the prints, 
The dialogues are usually commenced by an interchange of observations upon some common- 
place topic or other, from which the parties who sustain these ‘‘ Conversations,” proceed to the 
discussion of various principles of moral conduct, of art, government, science, the follies of 
the day, and the usages of antiquity ; questions of history, anecdotes of celebrated men, and, 
in short (in the quaint language of the title-page), ‘‘of several Sciences and Institutes.” It 
is in the same place added, that the work is ‘‘ replete with Fine Sayings, various Stories, 
Aucient and Modern Proverbs, Moral Axioms, Tales and Events ; divided into Four Books ; 
a work useful to Persons of all Conditions, for the Reformation of their Habit and Conduct, 
and proper for Men of all Professions*.” 

The opening ‘‘Ragionamento”’ of the first book, is thus propounded in the Table of 
Contents : ‘‘ Why the Ignorant and Wicked are more numerous than the Good and Learned ; 
with many, and fine Reasons.” It is headed by a ‘‘ Portrait of Ignorance, according to the 


Ancients,” which has appeared to us well worthy of being transferred to the Parthenon, and 
is uere presented to the reader. 


Pittura dell’ }noranza, apprefo ght antici. 























* The title is rather a curiosity, and we subjoin it: 


“I MARMI DEL DONI; ACADEMIOO PEREGRINO ; cioé Ragionamenti introdotti a farsi da varie Conditioni 
@'Huomini, & juoghi di Honesto Piacere in Firenze, ripieno di Discorsi mm varie Scienze et Discipline; motts 
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We need hardly observe, how grand a character pervades this little design, attesting, as 
it does, in its original conception, a talent so immeasurably superior to its rude execution on 
the wooden block from whence it has been printed. But all the designs in the book are more on 
less distinguished by the same spirited and vigorous treatment of subject—the same coarse, 
harsh, and yet effective engraving. We should be strongly inclined to attribute many of the 
drawings to the school and age of the Caracci; and the engravings (if we must be so com- 
plaisant as to call them by that name) are not unlike some of the more unfinished productions 
of Cornelius Cort, who is known to have instructed Agostino Caracci in the use of the 
graver. 

In the opening discourse, already alluded to, Miglior Guidotti and Salvestro del Berretta, 
from observations on the superfluous amount of wickedness and ignorance in this world (an 
accident, by the bye, which, like our Mandeville, they seem to think quite proper, and 
fortunate, and necessary, to our well being), pass on to reflections upon the ignorance that 
we betray even in our aspirations after positive good, and moral felicity. Johnson would 
have termed such a disquisition a treatise ‘‘on the vanity of human wishes ;”’ but we do not 
remember ever to have seen a more original or pleasant apologue, intended to convey @ very 
grave truth in ethics, than the one which we shall now subjoin. It is a happy specimen of that 
mingled philosophy and pleasantry, which we may venture to term ‘ buffo didactics ’—in 
which the Italians have in all times excelled every other people, and in which their greatest 
poets have loved to indulge, occasionally, not less than their most incomparable novelists. 

*¢It is said that once upon a time there were a thousand vessels, perhaps, belonging ta 
different pirates ; or, if there were not a thousand, as many as nine hundred and ninety-nine 
of them, at least; which, being all assembled in one port, proceeded to concert measures 
for catching the sun, which they saw, every morning, spring from the deep. All of them 
proceeded to make every thing ready for their enterprise, by providing as many oars and as 
many hands as they could possibly muster; saying, at the same time, ‘ As soon as we haye 
captured the sun we shall be rich, because we may manage him at our pleasure ; sometimes 
compelling him to stand still, and at others to go on, and so forth.’ And, accordingly, as 
they who were first equipped and ready, pulled out to sea, one might have predicted, from 
the order in which they put off, as well as from the degree of competition they manifested, 
which would come up soonest with the expected prize; and which (reckoning from the first 
dip of their oars), would be with it at midnight ; which of them two hours before day-break ; 
which, at the dawn; and which, at high day~-so they began to shape their course for that 
particular quarter from whence the sun had appeared to them to rise out of the ocean. 
Observe, if you please, that some of the galleys being in advance, it seemed to those that 
were in the rear, and latest in coming up, that the former were so close upon the prize, a3 
to enable their crews, as it were, to get hold of him. This prospect caused them much 
agitation; and the more they gained upon their comrades, the nearer did they believe 
themselves to their anticipated booty. At length they overtook their van; byt at such a 
distance from land, and in such a position, that they discovered they had been, all this 
time, in pursuit of a manifest absurdity ; and they found themselves to be just as far from 
the capture of the sun, as they were while they remained in harbour! Many who had, 


arguti, Istorie varie, Proverbij antichi et morerni, Sentenze morale, Accidenti et Novellette morali; 
diviso in Quatro Libri. Opera gioueuole A Persone d’ogni stato, per il Corregimento de Costumi, et per 
ogni Professione d'Huomini. Dedicata al Clarissimo Signor Giovanni Vendraming. Con licenza dy 
Superiari e Privilegio, IN VBNBTIA: presso Gio, B. Bertoni, M.DC.IX “ 
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through indolence, continued on shore, upon secing all the gallies steering directly for the 
quarter from whence arose daily the object of their hopes, became almost desperate because 
they were not yet there themselves ; and although the poor weary sailors, upon their return 
into port, told such as had remained ashore, that their scheme had proved utterly fruitless, the 
others wouid not believe them. 

“« Now, such is the condition of man. He rushes on in pursuit of contentment; and does not 
perceive that discontent is always pursuing him. 





ITALY, DESCRIBED BY GOETHE. 


Neary forty years ago, Goethe made the tour of Italy. He gave an account of what 
he saw and felt, in letters to his friends, which, however, did not appear in print until 1817, 
more than thirty years after the correspondence commenced. These Letters are contained in 
two small volumes, and form a continuation, or second part (Zweyter Abthcilung) of his Me- 
moirs, which he published undcr the singular title of ‘‘ Aus meinem Leben—Dichtung und 
Wharheit*.” A translation of the Memoirs was lately published by Mr. Colburn ; but the 
Letters from Italy, though highly valuable, have not yet appeared in English. We are per- 
suaded we shail gratify many of our readers, by making some extracts from them. Goethe 
began his journey to Italy in September 1786, and returned to Weimar in 1789. He was then 
in the meridian of life, and the impressions which the country, the manners of the people, all 
the objects of nature and art which he saw, made upon him, are retraced in that vivid style, 
and with that masterly power of description for which he is so much distinguished. Jt would 
Le no uninteresting task to compare Goethe with some of the numcrous tourists who have 
recently passed over the same ground, and to note the differences between things as they 
then were, and as they now are. _ 

We have only farther to remark, that we do not mean to give a complete translation of 
these Letters. ‘They contain observations on the soil and the weather, into which the author’s 
taste for meteorological and mineralogical subjects had led him, and many other things, 
which, however important in themselves, we must omit, as they do not come within the 
scope of our journal. 

Carlsbad was the point whence Goethe took his departure, and he gives to his Letters the 


following motto : 
Auch ich in Arcadient! 


Carlsbad, September 3, 1786. 


This morning, at three o’clock, I quitted Carlsbad by stealth ; for I should not have been 
permitted to depart openly, as my friends, who had celebrated with the most cordial affection 
the anniversary of my birth-day (the 28th of August), would have considered themselves 
entitled to detain me. However, I could not remain jonger with them: I therefore threw 
myself into a post-chaise, with my portmanteau and travelling-bag, and at half past seven 
o'clock J arrived at Zwota. On entering Bavaria, I observed the Convent of Waldsassen, a 
fine property belonging to some wealthy monks. This monastery, and its extensive posses- 


* This secondary and equivocal title, “ Dichtung und Wharheit,” (Invention and Truth), we find is omit- 
ted ia the two volumes of Letters from Italy. 

+ “I have also been in Arcadia.” Goethe's motto is a translation of part of the inscription on a tomb in 
one of Poussin's pictures£¢ ego quoque in Arcadia Pastor. 
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sions, are situated at the bottom of a basin, in a valley composed of rich meadow land, and 
surrounded by picturesque and fertile hills. 

I arrived next morning at Ratisbon. ~The situation of Ratisbon is very picturesque. The 
spot scemed formed for the site of a city; and this the clergy were not long in perceiving. 
All the lands around the city belong to ecclesiastics, and the town itself contains a prodigious 
number of churches and convents, The Danube reminded me of the Maine, though the 
beauty of the bridge at Frankfort gives a more imposing appearance to the latter river. 1 
paid a visit to the College of the Jesuits. It happened to be the very day on which a theatri- 
cal entertainment was given by the pupils. I saw the end of an opera, and the beginning of 
atragedy. They acquitted themselves as well as could be expected from a young company 
of amateurs. The dresses were excellent, perhaps even too magnificent, and the whole was 
a decided proof of the taste of the reverend fathers. ‘They neglected nothing that could pos- 
sibly add to the effect of the performances, making every thing an object of attention and 
interest. They displayed no traces of cold calculation, and they took an active part in the 
amusements. They have not only organ-builders, sculptors, and gilders among them, but 
tasteful and intelligent theatrical amateurs. The pomp of the ceremonies draws the faithful 
to their churches, and the woridly taste for splendour serves to procure them proselytes. 

Nothing so much engages my attention, as the Jesuits: their churches, towers, and 
other edifices, are all constructed on a scale of grandeur which commands involuntary 
respect. Gold, silver, and marble, are lavished on their decoration and ornament, and 
produce a magnificence of effect which dazzles the eyes of the populace. ‘Their superstitious 
forms also serve to attract the vulgar. Such is, in general, the spirit of the Catholic 
worship ; but I have no where seen it applied with so much art, spirit, and address, as among 
the Jesuits. Every circumstance tends to shew that they do not, like the other ecclesiastical 
orders, adhere to a taciturn and superannuated devotion. They conform with the spirit of 
the age, by their taste for splendour and magnificence. 

Munich, September 6. 


I arrived at Munich at: six. o’clock in the morning. AsI only stayed a few hours in this 
place, I have little to say of it. The picture-gallery contains some excellent pictures; and 
among others, the sketches for those with which Rubens has adorned the Luxembourg 
gallery. There is also a curious small model of Trajan’s column. It is made of lapis lazuli, 
and the figures are gilt. 

Mittelwald, September 7. 


I reached Wallensee at half past four. At about a league from this place, I met with an 
agreeable adventure. I overtook a harper, who was walking on before me with his daughter, 
a little girl of twelve years old. The man begged me to take her into the carriage with me, 
which I did. The little girl seated herself beside me, and placed a large new box carefully 
under her feet. She was pretty, and her manners were interesting and agreeable. She told 
me that she had made a pilgrimage on foot, along with her mother, to Our Lady of Einsidel. 
They had made a vow to perforin a much longer pilgrimage—that of St. Jago de Compostella 
—but the death of her mother had prevented the accomplishment of this vow. ‘It is 
impossible to do too much,” said the girl, ‘in honour of the Mother of God.” She had 
witnessed the burning of a house, which was consumed to the very ground, and had observed, 
behind a mirror that hung over the door, the image of the Virgin, which, together with the 
glass, escaped without the least damage. This was an evident miracle. She had performed 
all her journeys on foot. She had played the harp very lately before the Elector of Bavaria ; 
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and had also performed before an assembly of princes, and other persons of distinction. Her 
agreeable chat amused me very much. Her large black eyes, and expanded forehead, were 
full of intelligence. Whenever she spoke, and particularly when she smiled with childish 
gaiety, she was agreeable and natural ; but when silent, she assumed an air of importance; 
screwed up ber mouth, and put on an, expression which was far from graceful. We talked 
together a great deal. She seemed astonished at nothing, but observed every thing with 
attention. Perceiving a tree which she did not know, she asked me its name. It was a fine 
large mapie, the first I had seen during this journey. She took partieular notice of it, and 
recognized others of the same kind which we met with afterwards. She was going to the 
fair of Botzen, and she concluded that I was also on my way thither. I was obliged to 
promise her a fairing if she should meet me there. She intended to sport a new cap there, 
which she had purchased at Munich, out of the produce of her concetts. While she let me 
into this sectet, she opened her box, and took out of it a cap, finely trimmed with ribbons, 
which I did not fail to admire. 
But not the least part of the pleasure her company afforded me, was the assurance she 
_ gave me of fine weather for our journey. Her father and she carried an infallible barometer 
in their harp. If the small string became sharp, which had happened that vety day, it was a 
sure sign of fine weather. I was pleased with the omen; and we separated in good humour, 
hoping soon to meet again. 





ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A series of caricatures, quizzing the weather, have been in the print-shops for the 
last few months, which have something of bold drawing about them, and a great deal of 
Spirited conception. A fog scene—the ‘* Thorough-bred Noyember’’—is the best-executed 
picture ; in fact, it goes hardly so far as caricature, and not a great deal beyond legitimate 
cutline ; but the gentleman in the rain—the ‘real Cat and Dog Day”—is the most intensely 
imagined; it is Aquarius descended, and in Fleet-street—a drowning not merely of “the 
cocks,” as Lear would have it, but of the hens too :—the artist who sketched the figure, 
must have left himself out in the wet some whole night, and then drawn himself, in the 
glass, with windows open, and no fire lighted, the next morning. 

All rag of soul that there ever was about this sufferer, has evidently been, for hours past, 
washed away. He has ‘‘ degraded” in the scale of existence, and is but a passive conductor now, 
between the clouds and the common sewer. For his hat, that is of no shape at all—the gust 
is moulding it while you look on. The water which entets so freely at the top of his boot, 
ceases to afflict, only because it runs out again, with equal liberty, at the bottom. His coat 
~—with that instinctive horror which broad-cloth ‘‘agnises” to wet—is contracting itself, to 
get out.of it, until the cuff wrinkles up to the elbow. The watch swims in his pocket. His 
gloves are forfeit—without reprieve—to the next tripeman’s barrow that passes. In short, he 
is no longer a man, but a rain-pipe. The wet oozes out of him all over, as it does out of a 
leathern engine-hose at a fire. He ‘‘represents” amphibious—nay, he, does more, for he 
lives on Jand and in water at the same time. The mere steam that would come from him—if 
the sun would shine—would navigate a ship from London to Jamaica. You might squeeze 
him out~if you took both hands—like a bunch of sea-weed, or a great sponge; and, if you 
had nothing else to do, it would be s Samaritan’s deed so to employ yourself. 


. 
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Then, the face of the lost-for-ever has considerable merit. There is a fine hopelessness— 
a resignation that goes beyond despair—about it. He comprehends now, clearly, that the 
Deluge must have been a calamity. He looks!—therc is no rainbow—Is it quite certain that 
a Deluge may not happen again? Nothing can exceed the pallidness of his countenance—a 
little darkened by the dye streaming out of what was a beaver once, upon his head. Things 
are at their worst, in his estimation, we can see clearly; if there were a water-spout on oné 
side of the way, he would not take the trouble of crossing, to get away from it. The fishes 
in Ireland who swam under the bridge to be out of the wet—he feels that this thing is possible 
_ enough. He thinks of the whale’s belly, and of Jonah; and finds that Jonah, in some 
weathers, might have had a worse retreat. 

Again, he casts his eyes upwards. Spite of Macbeth’s reasoning—to “ die a dry death upon 
land,” is not the worst fate that may befall a man! Dark suggestions cross his mind! Why 
should it rain ?—or why should he be out in it? This world—what is’t tohim? He looks 
upon the swollen kennel as it rolls along, and muses on the troubled tide of human fate— 
which, ‘‘ taken at the flood,” leads to Fleet-ditch—or the great gulph by Chelsea! Life is 
such a stream as this—and man the apple-rind that swims on it. The grave is the grand sewer 
—existence, its wide course—the channel. Clothes spoiled—garret leaky—fire, black out; 
—there is a world elsewhere! The desperate wretch reaches his attic—finds the soot beaten 
all down the chimney—takes his corrosive sublimate in cold water—shivers, and dies. 

In this published sketch, the artist has relied entirely on his single figure—though the sky 
goes so far, certainly, as to shew that the rain is an eight-and-forty hours’ affair. But a 
great deal more might have been made of the same subject, by turning the back ground of 
the picture to account. A very felicitous moment to lay the scene in of such an outline, would 
be the commencement of a December evening; with the rain floating, in absolute waves, 
upon the pavement, and a hundred weathercocks blowing each a different way. Half the 
fresh-lighted gas lamps driven out ; the light of the rest flickering in the puddle. The boxes 
of the hackney-coaches stripped of their hammer-cloths; and the drivers wearing out three 
hats at once. Gutters overflowing; apple-stall women in an agony; chimney-sweepers 
washed quite white ; and black footmien almost. To eke out with a pieman, half petrified, 
standing in a thorough draft, at the corner of an alley; a ballad-singer, with a sack flung 
round him, singing, and the rain running off him as it does off a duck’s back; and a funeral 
in full, the plumes all draggled, and the undertakers really looking mournful ;~—or, if there 
were not room for the whole procession of this last affair, two mutes might be brought in, 
standing together at a door ; which is the most comfortless sight in a rainy day that ever it 
fell to human lot to look at. 

Something of this general lesson has been attempted in another of the trifles that we 
named—the ‘* Thorough-bred Novemiber,” or ‘* London Particular.” The red murky light 
shining from the lanthorn, and the blowing of the leaders in the mail-coach, are both features 
well given. The figure in the fog, too, is extremely well drawn, and sufficiently distinguished 
from the former suffeter in the rain. The winter scenes [snow] of this same sefies, are infe- 
rior to the above-mentioned. A summer sketch, with flies round a citizen’s head, as he 


takes his wig off, is bright and sultry, but the idea is not a new one. (i 
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THE MUSIC OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 


Mopern Greek music, like the modern Greeks themselves, surely differs very much 
from the ancient, or the accounts transmitted to us of the time devoted to the study of the 
latter, and its general cultivation, must be as fabulous as the marvellous stories which have 
been told of its effects. ‘The Greeks of the present day are indeed said to be passionately fond 
of their simple and unimpressive airs, and are ready enough to tell wonderful tales of the 
influence produced by them. But these relations, if true, prove nothing as to the quality of the 
music. Very rude melodies may have a powerful charm for uncultivated ears ; and we shall 
mention two stories, which are by no means improbable. During the reign of the cruel Amurat 
IV. a Greek.who was doomed to death, obtained his pardon from the sultan, in consequence of 
moving him to compassion by his performance on the lyre. It is also related, that anative of 
Cyprus, while sailing along the Black Sea, sat at the stern of the vessel playing on his lyre, and 
on arriving beneath the windows of the celebrated Ibrahim Pashaw, he attracted the attention 
of the sultana. Ibrahim desired that he might be conducted to his presence; and after enjoying 
the honour of playing to the sultana, the musician was dismissed with costly presents and 
marks of favour.: It has been, however, thought by some, that remains of the ancient 
music may yet be traced among the present Grecks. Their festivals, at least those of a joyous 
character, invariably conclude with songs which have been supposed to resemble the Sholia 
of the ancients, and which occasionally display sparks of that fire by which Anacreon and 
Sappho were inspired. 

Most of the Greeks sing, and play upon the lyre, or Inte, which are their favourite instru- 
ments. ‘Their lyres very much resemble that which Virgil assigns to Orpheus, in the sixth 
book of the Aneid. The strings are either touched in the pizcicato style, or played with a 
bow, which snpplics the place of the ancient plectrum. 

While the modern Greeks understand but little of music as an art, they are as ignorant 
as the Turks, of all that relates to musical science. All their skill consists in learning by 
heart, the airs and accompaniments of their own native melodies, and, occasionally, simple 
songs which they have heard from Italians. Thus he who has sufficient ingenuity to com- 
pose an air, experiences not a little difficulty in enabling others to perform it: his only 
resource is to repeat it ever and over until it is got by heart. Among the Greeks, there are 
very few capable of writing out an air; and those who can do so, employ a kind of musical 
notation invented by themselves, and unintelligible to any body else. They know nothing of 
our system of notation, nor of the characters employed by the ancients. They sometimes 
indicate the pitch of the note, but never its length. 

When several singers or players perform together, they all execute the same part. With 
the exceptions of bass accompaniments, the modern Greeks are wholly ignorant of harmony. 
They have also lost the rhythm or metre of the ancients; and that which they now term 
rhythm, is merely the time of the melody, with reference to quickness or slowness. The 
two following airs, which we print in the simple and unadorned style in which they are per- 
formed by the Greeks, may afford some idea of the present state of music among that 
people : 
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This last melody is, we believe, the ground-work of a Greek air recently published by 
Mr. Knapton, and which he has made the subject of some elegant and fanciful variations. 
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TALES OF THE CRUSADERS. 


Trouea the prolific pen of the author of Waverley is constantly employed in lyi 
the craving appetite of ‘‘ the reading public” with med. we never find that there i any gt 
in the market. The article is rapidly taken up, and no symptoms of satiety are perceptible. 
On the contrary, no sooner is a new novel announced, than there is an anxious longing for 
its arrival, and when it does come to hand, it seems to be received with all the eager relish 
ef a newly-invented sauce by the palate of an epicure. An approbation so uni 
success so uninterrupted, is an undoubted proof of extraordinary talent, and of the exercise 
of that talent in a happy accordance with the taste and feelings of the public. Not only are 
facility of style, picturesque description, and natural portraiture of character, distinguishi 
characteristics of this writer, but throughout the whole of his works, the reader cannot fail 
to perceive, and is pleased to find, the sociat and cordial spirit of the man shewing itself 
under the mask. of the author. If he have not all the vigour and depth of some of his 
precursors in the same species of composition, he is free from their coarseness, and has 
redeemed novel writing from the low state into which it had fallen, after the models left by 
Fielding and Smollett. We must, however, break off from these reflections, to lay before 
our readers such a description of this fresh importation from the North, as we may be able 
to give within the space of our Journal which is left unoccupied. 

The four volumes of which the work consists, are preceded by an introduction, containing 
some mystification respecting the authorship of the Scotch novels ; but this is a hors d’euvre, 
which, at present, we do not intend to touch. There are in this publication, two tales, 
each of which occupies two volumes. The title of the first is Che Betrothev. 

The scene is laid in the borders of Wales, in the latter part of the twelfth century, when 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied by Geraldus de Barri, afterwards Bishop 
of St. David’s, instigated the Norman Barons and Welsh Chieftains to take part in the 
Crusade. There was at this time something like peace between the Welsh Princes and their 
neighbours, the Norman Barons, the Lords Marchers, which led to some intercourse. In 
this moment of short-lived repose, Gwenwyn, the sovereign of Powys Land, visits Raymond 
Berenger, the Norman lord of the frontier Castle of Garde Doloureuse, and falls in love with 
the only daughter of his host, Eveline. On his return to his mountain territory, Gwenwyn 
sends a messenger to Raymond Berenger, with a formal proposal of marriage with his 
daughter. The Norman Castellane has however other views, and refuses the offered alliance. 
‘Fhe scene in which the result of this negotiation is disclosed, is one in which the author's 
masterly art of description is felt. Wishing to remove the objections of his principal followers 
to his intended match with a Norman lady, Gwenwyn has invited them to his castle, and amidst 
their rude feasting, which is finely painted, the messenger returns with a dispatch from Garde 
Doloureuse ; but none of the company can read, except the ancient bard, Cadwallon, and 
Latin, the language in which the lett-r is written, is beyond his reach. A priest must therefore 
be sent for. In the mean time, a young ambitious bard having supplied the place of Cadwallon, 
whose harp refused to celebrate the alliance of his chief with a foreign bride, flatters Gwenwyn, 
by mingling his praises with those of the Norman beauty. 

“ As the lion (sang he) can only be led by the hand of a chaste and beautiful maiden, soa chief can only 
acknowledge the empire of the most lovely of her sex. Who asks of the noon-day suo, in what quarter of the 
world he was born! and who shall ask of such charms as hers, to what country they owe their birth?” 

Father Hugo, who is sent for to interpret the Latin dispatch, is employed in ecclesiastical 
duties ; and until he arrives, Gwenwyn endures »» anxious suspense, which the young bard 
endeavours to relieve by another Celtic strain. He thus apostrophizes the letter : 

“ And what, though thou, O Scroll, doest speak with the tongue of the stranger? Hath not the cuckow 
a harsh note, and yet she tells us of of green buds and springing flowers! What, if thy language be that of the 
stoled priest, is if not the same which binds hearts and hands together at the altar? “And what, thou 
deiayest to render up thy treasures, are not all pleasures most sweet when enhanced by expectation? What 
were the chace, if the deer dropped at our feet the instant he started from the cover? or what value were 
there iu the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy delay?” 

Gwenwyn, indignant at the rejection of his offer, collects a numerous force, and marches 
against Raymond Berenger, who is defeated and killed. The next object of the Welsh 
Prince, is to take the castle and the lady by force ; but he is baffled by the prudent - 
ment of the governor, Wilkin Flammock, a cool steady Flenting. This man and his daughter 
Rose, the confidant of Evcline, are principal characters in the story. The daughter is one 
of those faithful, open-hearted females, which the anthor often delights to draw. The Welsh 
are soon defeated, and the castle relieved by Hugo de Lacy, the Constable of Chester, who 
commissions his nephew, Dantian de Lacy, to greet Eveline on the success of his enterprize, 
as he is himself bound by a vow, not to enter under a roof, until he embark for the Holy 
Land. It soon appears, that a mutual passion subsists, almost unconsciously to 
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between the handsome Damian and Eveline. But the deceased Berenger had, unknown te 
his daughter, promised her hand to Hugo de Lacy. This promise, on which the subsequent 
interest of the story turns, is soon communicated to her by the Constable, who urges its 
fulfilment. Eveline tells him that she wishes to consult her aunt, the Abbess of the Benedictine 
Nunnery at Gloucester, and thither she proceeds next morning, with her attendants, and @ 
strong escort of Norman cavaliers. On her way, she visits her aunt Ermengarde, 2 Saxon 
lady, who insists on her undergoing the ordeal of sleeping in a chamber haunted by a Babr- 
geist, into which it was customary for the females of the family to lodge during one night and 
there to learn their destiny. The whole legend, which is, perhaps, borrowed from the German, 
cannot be told here. It is sufficient to say, that Eveline, consistently enough -with ‘the 
superstition of the age, sees an apparition. On retiring to the haunted chamber, she, in 
compliance with the direction given her, fastens the door inside. Rose, alarmed for the*safety 
of her mistress, resolves to sleep in an adjoining apartment. She looks ont at a window, to 
see whether any of the Norman patrols are at hand, and observes, beside an oak, a soldier 
wrapped in his white military cloak, leaning on his lance, and looking anxiously 0 the side 
of the castle in which she is. This soldier is the young Damian. Rose beckons to him, 
tells him that the next window is that of the Lady Eveline’s chamber, and desires him to be 
ready, in case of danger. | ‘In the midst of the night, Rose hears a loud scream, followed by 
a deep groan from Eveline. She rushes to the window, gives a hasty direction to the 
soldier, who soon mounts to the window, enters the chamber, breaks open the door of 
communication, comes out with the half-dressed and apparently lifeless Eveline in his arms, 
and delivers her into the hands of Rose. This is no sooner done, than he retreats through 
the window by which he had entered, without being recognized. 
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We must be brief with what follows. Eveline repairs to the Benedictine Nunnery, of 
which her aunt is Abbess, and there a contract of marriage is concluded between her and 
Hugo de Lacy. But Archbishop Baldwin denounces the vengeance of Heaven on de ag 
if he do not immediately direct his arms against the Saracens; and farther progress in 
espousals is prohibited. Passing over a variety of romantic events, we shall conclude by 
stating that the tale ends, as the reader doubtless will have anticipated, by the union of 
Damian and Eveline. The Constable returns from the Crusades, relinquishes his claim, and 
surrenders the lady to his nephew. 

There is in this story, much of the author’s happy manner, but there occasionally occur 
weak parts, and some tedious details, amidst which the interest flags. The second story, 
named The Talisman, if we may judge from the little we have had time to read of it, is likely 
to prove the more attractive of the two. Having received an early copy of the Crusaders, we 
intended to have made several extracts from both stories ; but finding that the work will be 
in general circulation before the time for publishing the Parthenon arrive, we stop here, to 
avoid occupying room with passages from a book which, it is probable, most of our readers 
already possess. 





IL CROCIATO IN EGITTO. 


Passinc from the Novelist to the Musician, the subject is again the Crusades. 
Mayerbeer’s Ji Crociuto in Egitto, announced for representation in the King’s Theatre, was 
brought out at Venice, and has been performed with the highest success at all the principal 
operatic theatres of Europe. The music is remarkable for beauty and originality of melody, 
happily blended with rich and appropriate accompaniments. e parts of the opera in 
which the talent of the composer is most strikingly manifested, are the Introduction, and 
Chorus of Slaves, Patria amatu Patria, and the scena which ensues on the entrance of the 

ima donna; but above all, that part commencing with the words— Soave immagine. 

e beautiful terzett—Giovinetto Cavalier, has already been in part published in London. 
The following cavatina was, on the original performance of the opera, sung by Veluti, 
in the character of the hero Armando. When the piece was brought out at the Grand 
Opera at Paris, this cavatina was assigned to the character of Adriano ; but we presume 
the original arrangement will be observed on the representation of the opera on our stage. 
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